Digesting; so to one hours Reading we should assign a
sufficient time for Meditating, and Digesting what we
have read. Or else, as the one by breeding ill humours
and obstructing the passages, impairs the Health of the
Body; so will the other be of no less prejudice to the
understanding, by occasioning Diseases to the mind. Thus
do many Men, through not observing this Rule, instead
of improving, really impair themselves by their Studies.
For by over-much Reading they clog and oppress their
Minds, and so digest nothing. They stuff themselves so
full of other Mens Notions, that there is no room for their
Faculties to display themselves. Whereas the Man of
Thought and Meditation moves in a larger Sphere; he
does not thus pinion his Fancy, but puts it upon the Wing,
which seldom returns home without some noble Quarry.
And did Men but know how much the pleasure of Think-
ing transcends all other pleasures, they would certainly
put greater value upon it. For nothing is comparable to
the pleasure of an active and a prevailing Thought: a
Thought prevailing over the difficulty and obscurity of
the Object, and refreshing the Soul with new Discoveries
and Images of things, and thereby extending the bounds
of Apprehension, and (as it were) enlarging the Terri-
tories of Reason. But the Learned Man that daily plods
on in his Reading, and that never makes use of this think-
ing Faculty, by reflecting upon what he hath read, quite
loseth the Intellectual Enjoyments; nor is he sensible of
that Suavissima Vita, as the Poet calls it, of Descending
into himself9 and being daily sensible of his own improvement:
but like the Carriers Horse, he still keeps the old Track;
and his Learning (to continue the Simile) like the Pack is
but a Burthen to the Beast that carries it. But now, after
all that hath been said against Learning, thus much I must
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